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| destly contented, cheerful, God-fearing and honest | of my host’s goats only gave a moderate pailful 
| human hearts. With the earliest dawn, these|of milk. The herds passed the night in the en- 
|poor people rise from the hard earth, on which| closure. The shaggy dogs protected them, not 
| they have slept in their clothes, without any cov-| from the wolves, because there are none in Corsica, 
ering, and drive their herds to the pasture grounds. | but from the foxes, which in the mountains are 
There they consume their scanty meal of cheese, | exceedingly strovg and courageous, and fall upon 
bread, and milk. The old ones who remain at) the lambs like wolves. My host’s were a noble 
home, lie in the capanna by the fire, or busy them-/ pair of dogs. 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, forthree months, | selyes with necessary household labours. In the! “The eldest son soon arrived with his booty of 


if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in 


advance, six and a-half cents. 





For “ The Friend.” 


The Shepherds of Monte Rotondo, 


(Continued from page 313.) 


“T called to the shepherd, ‘ Friends, a friend 


‘evening, the herd returns, and is milked, and fine trout, and Angelo prepared the supper. I 
then the night falls, and it is time to lay down to| was surprised to see the husband cooking, and not 
sleep. ithe wife. Was it, probably, in honour of his 

“ The snow and rain storms of September drive! guest? For the wife, in Corsica, generally per- 
the shepherds from their mountain huts; then| forms all the menial duties. This reminded me, 
they go down to the country along the coast. | that in Homer, also, the men themselves prepared 
There they generally have more comfortable| everything, put the meat on the spit, cooked, and 
capanna, in which the wife often passes the sum-|served it up. Here had I the men of the epic 





who has crossed the sea to visit the shepherds of! mer with the children. My hostess, Santa, was| and early civilized epochs visibly before me. There 
Co di Mozzo, begs your hospitality.’ They friendly |the only woman in the shepherd colony of Co di| are in Corsica men of Homer and Plutarch. We 
responded: ‘Hvviva!’ and ‘ Benevenuto!’ ‘Come | Mozzo, which consisted of six families. | had bread, soup, cheese and milk, and in especial 
into the capanna,’ said one, ‘and dry yourself by| « ‘Why,’ said I, ‘did you come up here to this| honour of the guest, roasted goat’s meat. I could 
the fire; it is warm within.’ I immediately | cloomy hut? ‘Look you!’ interrupted Angelo, | see, from the eyes of the children, that this was 
squeezed through the door, eager to see the in-|‘she came hither to refresh herself.’ I almost|an uncommon meal, and I should have relished 
terior of the habitation. I found a dark space, laughed aloud, as he said this, for the smoke | it more, if they had partaken of it with me. 


about fourteen feet in length, and ten feet in 


forced tears from my eyes, and the atmosphere} “The night was now to be passed in the hut. 


breadth—there was no furniture, seat, or table,|was intolerable. I was thus to look upon this| I was curious to know how we could all be accom- 
nothing but naked black stone walls, and the heap of stones, as a summer villa, where a family| modated in such a limited space. But the arrange- 
smoke of the pine wood fire, which seemed intole- might come for recreation. ‘Yes,’ said Angelo, | ments were soon made. The cover was spread for 
rable to me. Against the wall, on the earthen|as he observed my doubting face, ‘below it is} me on the ground, and I stretched myself out at 
floor, burned a great trunk of a tree, with a kettle | warm, but here above blows the mountain breeze, | full length on it, against the innermost wall. The 
hanging over it. Angelo, my host, spread the|and fresh water comes tumbling down as cold as| others, wife and children, by and by laid down 
cover, which I had brought with me, on the/ice. Thus we live under the favour of God.’ [| also, with their heads propped up against the wall. 
ground, and as the post of honour, gave me the/| observed alongside of the huts, some smaller cov-| Angelo, however, laid himself by the threshold, 
nearest place by the fire, round which crouched | ered ones, which served as storehouses. Angelo| alongside of his smallest child. Thus lay we all 
the wife, who, with three little girls and a boy, the opened a little door in his own, and beckoned me| quietly together; our feet turned to the fire. They 
host, I and my guide, filled up the hut. In the|to follow him, which I did. The flat cheeses lay| soon sunk to sleep, and I regarded with pleasure 
meanwhile, Angelo cast some strips of goat’s meat | there on green branches, and balls of whitish goat| this happy, slumbering Gymnosophist family, and 


into the kettle, and Santa, his wife, brought | butter in little baskets. 








thought of the profound philosophy of Sancho 


cheese and milk. The table was a three foot in| “I now sat down ona stone, and made a sketch | touching sleep. ‘A cloak,’ says he, ‘is sleep, 
length board, laid on the earth, upon which the | of the capanna. The whole community gathered | which covers all human cares; the food which ap- 
hostess placed a wooden bowl full of milk, a flat}around me, and expressed the highest pleasure. | peases hunger, a drink that allays thirst, a fire 
cheese, and a loaf of bread. ‘Eat,’ said she, ‘and | Every one wished to be drawn, in order to be| which expels cold, which mitigates heat, and, in 


remember you are among poor shepherds; 


‘ we | afterwards printed in Paris, as they said. They short, the universal coin for which all things could 


will give you some trout for supper, as my son has/| persisted in the opinion, that I was from Paris,| be purchased, the scale and weight which makes 


gone to catch some.’ 


and I could not make them comprehend there was| the shepherd and king equal.’ ” 


“Thus, hovering over the fire, in the narrow, | another country, besides Paris, called Germany. (To be continued.) 


smoke-filled, capanna, surrounded by a group of|‘So Germany is the name of your country,’ said 





wild and strange looking figures, and a wooden | my host, ‘and it has kings, and belongs to Paris.’| The Largest Mill in the World.—The Lowell 


spoon in hand, I fell into a good humour, and_| Let it be so then. 


(Mass.) Journal says :—The largest and most 


began to praise the life of the mountain shepherds,| “ Evening thus came on, in the vast, still wil-| comprehensive mill in the world is the Pacific, 
who content themselves with what their herds|derness. Tired with the day’s fatigue, I sat down| at Lawrence. It makes none but the finest kinds 
afford them, and are unacquainted with the mise-| before the capanna, and observed the shifting! of goods, and the success of its operations is 
ries of ‘ mine and thine,’ and the golden cares of the | spectacle of the cloud formation. The mist rose|looked to with great interest by manufacturers. 
palace. But the honest pastoro shook his head, | out the ravines, and attracted and repelled by the| The floor surface of this immense structure is six- 


and said: ‘Vita povera, vita miserabile!’ 


And | mountains, it massed together in the valleys, or| teen acres—the largest mill in England is eleven 


such, it is, in truth. These people lead a miserable | dispersed into the clouds which slowly rolled over| and a half acres. There is now in operation 40,000 
existence. For the four months of May, June,|the mountain summits from above. The herds| cotton spindles, and 10,000 worsted spindles; and 
July, and August, they house themselves in these|came home. I regarded with pleasure the long|these are to be increased to 80,000 and 20,000 
capanna, deprived of everything which makes life | procession of black, delicate goats, and black sheep, | respectively. There are 1200 looms in operation, 


human. 








In their world, there is no other change | on which the poor shepherds depended for support. | to be increased to 2400. These, with two thou- 


than that of the elements ; the storm, clouds, rain, | Every shepherd drove or allured them by a clear| sand hands, produce 300,000 pieces of cloth per 
hail, and the warm sun; in the evening a sad |cry into the enclosure, by the capanna, where they | annum, one-half de laines. The weekly consump- 
song, a lamento on the pipe of reed, a bandit story, |were milked. This labour is performed with as-|tion of cotton is 20,000 pounds, say 1,500,000 
or a hunting adventure with the mouffion or fox, tonishing quickness. The shepherd sits among) per annum, and 500,000 pounds of wool. Once 
told by the fire, and high above and around them | the herd, and seizes one goat after the other, by|a month the two thousand hands assemble at the 
the giant pyramids of the primitive mountain, and|the hind legs. He calls the animals by their|cashier’s office, where Clapp pays out to them 
the starry glory of the heavens, bearing in their|names, for he knows them all, and they ali bear a| $500,000 for wages, appropriating to each one the 


reasts, perhaps, in spite of the vita povera, mo-| mark on the ear, indicating their owner. 


Forty | exact amount she has earned. 





































































































For “ The Friend.” 

In looking lately through an old volume of 
“Ecclesiastical Literature,” I was forcibly struck 
with the following remarks of Etherius, Bishop of 
Tyana, A. D. 431. 

In speaking against those who judge of Truth 
from numbers alone, he says, “ Christ at one time 
cries, ‘I am the Truth;’ at another he exhorts, 
‘ Be of good comfort, I have overcome the world :’ 
how, therefore, are they to be pitied who attri- 
bute strength to doctrive in proportion to the 
numbers of its advocates! They do not consider 
that our Lord Jesus Christ gave to twelve plain, 
unlearned, poor, unskilful disciples courage to 
oppose the whole world; instructing them, not for 
the twelve to follow the multitude, but that the 
multitude should agree with the twelve; thus 
Truth is always victorious, sooner or later, though 
it be found only among few. He, who dares not 
give a reason for a proposition, nor is well fur- 
nished by experience therefor, but has recourse 
to numbers, owns his cause to be weak, as having 
no other source of confidence. 

“Numbers, arrogating to themselves authority 
without reason, may inspire fear, but by no means 
conviction. What numbers could persuade me 
that day was night? or induce me to believe and 
receive as gold a coin of brass? or evident poison 
as wholesome food? In earthly things do we not 
know the multitude to be erroneous? And in 
heavenly doctrines shall I follow it with an assent 
unreasoned upon, setting aside what has been 
transmitted from very ancient times with full con- 
sent, and testimony of Scripture? One individual 
of just judgment is of far more estimation, than a 
multitude whose claim to regard rests upon bold 
assertion. You, may honour the drowned multi- 
tude rather than the preserved Noah; but allow 
me to take refuge in the ark with the few. You, 
may choose to range yourself with the mob in 
Sodom, but I will be fellow-traveller with Lot, 
although for preservation he should depart from 
the multitude alone. Yet, I also have a reverence 
for the multitude, not when it avoids inquiry, but 
when it affords proof; not when it bitterly con- 
tends, but when it paternally corrects; not when it 
rejoices in innovation, but when it guards itsancient 
inheritance. But, from their fruits ye shall know 


them; and the fruits of these present active | 


labourers are, to scatter, not to assemble and settle; 
to persecute, not to bring back; to cast down, not 
to raise up; to wound, not to heal; to hate the 
poor wanderers, not to seek them. And this 
tragedy is acted by many professed ministers of 
the gospel! the commencement of whose public 
worship and teaching often is, ‘ Peace be with you 
all.” (Q! impious daring) the lamentations of 
Jeremiah are too weak for the amount and magni- 
tude of these evils! Those possessing the power 
imperiously demand ; prescribe laws; force opin- 
ions ; demand obedience; revile some, and banish 
others; involve one in accusations, and despoil an- 
other of his credit; brow-beat this, and by vaunting, 
persuade that one. (O, intolerable judgment.’’) 

Thus does Etherius describe the methods of 
christian persuasion in those days. And these 
will ever be the effects of innovations upon long 
and well-established doctrines, and principles, and 
usages. 

There is nothing new under the sun. 

a 

All the peace and favour of the world cannot 
quiet a troubled heart; but where the peace is 
which Christ gives, all the trouble and disquiet 
in the world cannot disturb it. All outward dis- 
tress to such a mind, is but as the rattling of the 
hail upon the tiles to him, who sits within the 
house at a sumptuous banquet. 


THE FRIEND. 


oe “ The Leisure oun, 
A Chapter on Corks and Bungs, 


(Concluded from page 314.) 


To us there appeared considerable beauty in the 
perfect accuracy and precision with which these 
corks were turned out by the machines before 
‘alluded to; but this satisfactory result has only 
| been attained after the purchase, trial, and rejec- 
ition of several patents—after expensive experi- 
mentation, and the sacrifice of a large quantity of 
ivaluable machinery. But patience has had its 
| triumph ; and the existing machinery has at length 
been brought to a point which leaves apparently 
‘nothing further to be desired. One of the impor- 
‘tant results which has thereby been attained, is, 
| that these iron-handed, fire-eating, water-drinking, 
steam-breathing cork-cutters can neither strike 
nor starve. They can neither “ pocket” the corks, 
nor delay the execution of orders by “making 
isaint Monday,” as the phrase goes, that is, by 
| taking a holiday on the second day of the week. 
Cork is the bark of the evergreen oak known as 
| Quercus Suber. As it is a species of dead bark, 
|it may be removed without detriment to the health 
jof the tree, at intervals of from eight to ten years 
lafter the tree has reached about its fifteenth year. 
It is curious, also, that the more frequently this 
bark is stripped off from its parent stem, the finer | 
in quality and the greater in quantity is each | 
succeeding layer. The commoner purposes to 
which this substance is applied, in every-day life, 
need not be detailed here. The ancient Egyptians 
would appear to have been acquainted with its 
properties and uses; for, amongst other things, 
we are told that they were accustomed to construct 
their coffins of it, lining them with a resinous 
composition, the better to preserve the bodies. 
Cork parings are made productive, being manufac- 
tured into Spanish black. We have cork soles for 
shoes, cork foundations for hats, and, amongst the 
wonders of the Exhibition of 1851, we had some 
beautiful specimens of printing on cork about the 
thickness of paper. The odds and ends and shav- 
ings in this factory are disposed of by contract to 
a company who grind them to powder, mix them 
with a solution of India-rubber, and thus con- 
struct a “noiseless floor-cloth!’ Cork is pro- 
duced throughout the south of Europe; the best 
is found, however, in Andalusia, although, for the 
reason before mentioned, we only get it in limited 
quantities and in a manufactured state. We re- 
ceive our best unmanufactured cork from Sines, 
\in Portugal. A very beautiful description of cork, 
too, is grown at and near Palermo; but little or 
none of it arrives in this country. The different 
consignments vary in value remarkably; the ordi- 
nary price ranges from 20/. to 70/. per ton; but 
as much and more than 100/. has at times been 
given for a very superior article. Some two or 
three years ago a cargo of 200 tons of cork was 
imported from Morocco; but we can learn of none 
coming thence either before or since. There are 
large forests of cork in the French colony of 
Algeria, particularly on an estate granted some 
time back by the Emperor Napoleon III. to M. le 
duc de Montebello. This immense forest must 
give rise to a great trade when the old coarse 
bark at present appearing shall have been strip- 
ped off, and replaced by that which is finer and 
fit for use. 

In connection with this coarse cork, we have 
heard a curious circumstance; there is now, it is 
said, a very large pile of it in the docks, which is 
jowned by no one, because the charges upon it are 
| really more than it is worth. There are periodi- 
cally what are known as ‘clearance sales,” but 
none ever cleared out this doomed cargo; and the 
{longer it rests there, the heavier are the charges, 











and therefore the more improbable is its removal, 
It is so coarse as barely to be fit for fishing-tackle, 
To meet the protective duties on the very best 
qualities, as far as possible, a band of English 
cork-cutters has been organized near Barcelona, 
almost under the very trees which produce the 
“raw material.” A considerable impetus is just 
now being given to the cork trade by the very 
heavy orders which are constantly coming in from 
Australia. 

The store-room was suggestive of some inter. 
esting reflections. There were packages of fifty 
or one hundred gross, or more, labelled and ready 


\to depart, some to various quarters of the United 


Kingdom, and others for different parts of the 


world. In fact, you may now find the productions 


of the machines in the little back street of our 
metropolis in the bottles of your soda-water, wines, 
stout, ginger-beer, or lemonade, not only through- 
out the United Kingdom, but in the interior of 
our Indian possessions ; under the canvas tents of 
the Australian gold-digger, or in the comfortable 
homes of other parts of that country; in the 


‘miserable huts of the gold regions of California, 


or in the gorgeous salons of the New York or Bos. 
ton hotels. Indeed, the very next “ uncorking” 


_you witness, whatever your station in life, whe- 


ther it be Wine, spirits, malt liquors, or vinegar— 
whether you think of the liberation of a champagne 
cork, or of the simple bung of a beer-barrel, a 
blacking-bottle, or a pickle-pot, or even of that 
disagreeable necessity, the doctor’s draught—to 
whatever use your next cork may have been ap- 
propriated, and in whatever part of the globe you 
may chance to be when you read these lines, and 
use it—the probability is that tt was cut into its 
present shape in the quiet little street before re- 
ferred to, which thousands of our readers may 
have passed, and perhaps hundreds of times will 
pass again, without its ever having for a moment 
attracted their attention. 
es 
From the Journal of George Fox. 

“And because most people would confess, that 
God’s people should be thus, but few know how 
to come to this state; therefore, in the openings 
of the Spirit of truth, I wrote another short paper, 
directing to ‘the right way and means, whereby 
people might come unto Christ, and so be made 
like unto God.’ Thus :— 

“Christ saith, ‘I am the way, the truth, and 
the life; no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.’ John xiv.6. And again, ‘ No man can come 
to me, except the Father which hath sent me, 
draw him.’ John vi. 44. Now, what is the 
means by which God doth draw people to his Son, 
but by his Holy Spirit, who poureth out of his 
Spirit upon all flesh! By this Holy Spirit, the 
holy and righteous God doth draw people from 
their unrighteousness and unholiness, to Christ, 
the righteous and holy One, the great Prophet in 
his New Covenant and New Testament, whom 
Moses in the Old Covenant and Testament said, 
God would raise up, like unto him, and whom 
people should hear in all things; and they that 
would not hear him should be cut off! They that 
do not hear the Son of God, the great Prophet, 
do not mind the drawings of the Father by his 
Holy Spirit to his Son; but to them that mind 
the drawings of the good Spirit of the Father to 
his Son, the Spirit giveth understanding to know 
God and Jesus Christ, which is eternal life. Thea 
they know that Jesus Christ is the way, the truth, 
and the life, and that none can come unto God, 
but by and through his Son, who is their Shep- 
herd, to feed them in his pastures and springs 0 
life; and His sheep know His holy voice, in whom 
there was no sin, and in whose mouth there was 
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THE FRIEND. 





po guile; and a hireling they will not hear, 
for he careth not for the sheep; for they are not 
the hirelings, but Christ’s, who hath laid down 
his life for his sheep. He that robs and steals 
his neighbour’s words, that climbeth up another 
way, and entereth not by the door, is a thief and 
arobber; but Christ is the door into his sheep- 
fold, for his sheep to enter in by. They know 
that Christ is the Bishop of their souls, to see that 
they do not go astray from God, nor out of his 
pastures of life; they know that Christ is their 
Mediator, and makes their peace with God; and 
they know that Christ is their High Priest, made 
higher than the heavens, and hath died for their 
sins, doth cleanse them with his blood, is risen for 
their justification; and is able to the utmost to 
save all that come to God by Him. G. F.” 
Gooses, the Sixth month, 1687. 
cictcenaliplnaneast 

Colleges in the United States —Statistics of 
public schools are to be had without difficulty. 
They are brought forward prominently in the an- 
nual messages of Governors, are condensed contin- 
ually for newspapers, and are scattered broadcast 
over the nation in essays on education. But the 
statistics of American Colleges are less common. 
We shall endeavour, therefore, partially to supply 
the deficiency. 

The number of Colleges in the United States is 
one hundred and eighteen, an average of nearly 
four for every State. Of these, fourteen are in 
New England, thirty-eight in the Middle States, 
thirty-six in the South and South-western States, 
and thirty in the West. The oldest is Harvard, 
at Cambridge, Mass., A. D. 1636; the next, Wil- 
liam and Mary, at Williamsburg, Va., which dates 
from A. D. 1692; and the third, Yale, at New 
Haven, Ct., which was established a. p. 1700. 
Of the principal Colleges in the Middle States, that 
at Prineeton, N. J., originated a. p. 1745; the 
University of Pennsylvania, A. D. 1755; Jefferson 
College, at Canonsburg, Pa., a. p. 1802; Mount 
St. Mary’s, at Emmetsburg, Md., a. p. 1830; and 
the University of Virginia, A. p. 1819. In the 
West, the most flourishing College is the Universi- 
ty of St. Louis, founded a. p. 1832. 

The number of students in these one hundred 
and eighteen Colleges is about twelve thousand. 
The largest number on the roll of any one College 
in 1854 was 466, the number attending the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The number at Yale, however, 
was nearly as great, being 443. Harvard had 339, 
Princeton 225, the University of North Carolina 
270, and Brown University, at Providence, R. I. 
252. The largest library belongs to Harvard, which 
College has 98,000 volumes; Yale has the next 
largest, containing 54,000; and Brown University 
the next, 82,000. Bowdoin, at Brunswick, Me., 
has 28,000; Dartmouth, at Hanover, N. H.31,000; 
Georgetown College, at Georgetown, D. C. 24,000; 
and the South Carolina College, at Columbia, 8. 
©. 22,000. Several of the Western Colleges, con- 
sidering their youth, have splendid libraries. Thus 
Marietta College, in Ohio, bas 14,000 volumes, 
and the University of St. Louis, 15,000, in these 
estimates, the volumes in the students’ libraries, 
as well as those in the college library proper, are 
included. 

The cost of education varies at different Colleges. 
At Harvard, the total expenses of room rent and 
tuition are ninety dollars annually; and the cost 
of board is from seventy to ninety dollars in addi- 
tion; making an average, with washing, wood and 
lights, of two hundred dollars. The expenses at 
Yale, averaged in a similar manner, may be esti- 
mated at about the same sum, as may also those 
Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Brown Uni- 





ing from one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred 
and fifty dollars. The University of Virginia costs 
each student about one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars; while that of the western Reserve costs 
less than half, or only about one hundred. In these 
estimates, clothing, books and pocket money are 
not included. 

Besides these one huudred and eighteen colleges 
proper, there are forty-four theological schools in 
the United States, about seventeen law schools, 
and about forty medical ones.— Ledger. 


—o-——— 


JEALOUSY. 


It is much to be regretted in this day of sifting, 
and separations, in our Society, that some of our 


For “ The Friend.” 


towards their brethren, to the injury of the growth 
of the good seed in their own hearts, as well as 
destroying that peace and harmony in our small 
meetings, which has formerly and ever will cha- 
racterize the disciples of Christ. ‘ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples if ye have 
love one towards another;” and again, “If ye 
walk in the light as he is in the light, ye shall 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood 
of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 
|For want of abiding under the influence of this 
light, which lighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world, it is to be feared, some of our 


support of our precious principles and testimonies, 


and raise a jealous spirit in their hearts toward 
some of their friends; it may be from various 
causes, which, if we are sufficiently on the watch, 


when we find any matter growing between our 
brother and ourselves, that will cause unkind feel- 


from Him, who is very truly represented as Won- 
derful Counsellor, so that if we have erred, we 
may be favoured to see it, and not only see, but 
also to acknowledge our error though it may be 
hard to the natural feelings. We may not only 
injure ourselves if we suffer these things to re- 
main, but in such case our neighbours may be 
drawn into the difficulty, and these feelings may 
be carried into our meetings for discipline, thus 
distarbing that harmony which, it is so desirable, 
should prevail, in which if one member suffer, all 
shall suffer therewith, and if one be exalted, all 
shall rejoice; and we be willing to bear one an- 
|other’s burdens, thus fulfilling the law of Christ. 
J. 





Ohio, Sixth mo., 1855. 


Fruit Trade of Boston.—The amount of the! 
fruit business of Boston probably surpasses that of 


any other city in the Union, save New York, and 
the sales of some particular kinds of fruit in Bos- 
ton even greatly exceeds that city. About seven- 
teen thousand boxes of oranges have arrived at this 
port since seventh day. Since last ninth month 
70,000 boxes Oranges, 30,000 do. Lemons, and 
nearly 300,000 drums Figs. From this port as 
the great centre, fruit is distributed not only to 
every village and town in New England, but to a 
certain extent all over the country, even to New 
York and Philadelphia, and is exported in great 
quantities to foreign countries. The New England 
consumption of Oranges, Lemons, Figs, Raisins, 
&c., is immense, probably much more in proportion 
than in any other district of country. To supply 
the population of Boston alone we should need 
quite a fleet annually from the Mediterranean, with 
large cargoes.— Traveller. 





jthat no one was injured ! 


members, even of those who see eye to eye in the| 


we may be enabled to check in its infancy. And| 





ings if suffered to remain, let us seck for counsel | 





For “ The Friend.” 
Remarkable Preservation. 

During the storm on the night of the 6th inst., 
the house on Linden St., Germantown, occupied 
as a Boarding School, was struck by lightning; 
the discharge being so great as to rend from the 
building a well constructed conductor, which was 
thrown into a tree, where the platina on its sum- 
mit was seen to melt with coruscations. The 
house sustained some damage, but no person was 
injured. 

So providential an escape is a striking manifes- 
tation of the tender mercy and restraining power 
of the unslumbering Shepherd who watches over 
His heritage in darkest storms. 

On viewing the injury the premises sustained, 


3 > . | and yielding due credit to the lightning conductor 
members suffer a spirit of jealousy to creep in| ‘I 


|as instrumental in warding off the thunderbolt, it 


is obvious that nothing short of Omnipotence could 
thus have used the means to prevent entire demo- 
lition. 

Had the consequence besn destruction, the ap- 
palling intelligence would have sounded far and 
wide that ‘more than twenty human beings were 
at an unexpected moment launched into eternity ;” 
how worthy then of commemoration is the mercy, 
The effect produced 
on the inmates—even some of the younger children 

it appears, has been profitable ; may it remain 
deeply impressed ; and may it incite others to feel 
our many obligations to a Father of love, who thus 


| watches over us—rescuing us from danger, seen 


: : ores }and unseen; and on whom we are dependent for 
are suffering the enemy to enter their habitations, 


life moment by moment; also, may it animate us 
all to consider—seriously consider, on lying down 
to sleep, whether or not we have experienced that 
renovation of heart and conformity to the Divine 
image, which will ensure a glorious reward, a per- 
petuity of unmixed happiness, should we awake 
in eternity. 
Philad., Sixth mo., 1855. 


— —.e———_ 


National Debts of the World.—At a time like 


| the present, when the contracting of national debts 


is becoming general, the following statement of 
the debts by the principal States in the world, cor- 
rected up to a late period, is of some interest. It 
is contained in Ayre’s edition of “‘ Fenn on the 
English and Foreign Funds,” very recently issued : 
—Austria, amount of debt, £211,000,000; Baden, 
£7,000,000; Bavaria, £14,117,000; Belgium, 
£26,000,000 ; Bolivia, £521,000; Brazil, £12,- 
392,000; Buenos Ayres, £2,500,000; Chili, £1,- 
784,000 ; Columbia, £6,625,950 ; Cuba, £311,230; 
Denmark, £13,069,000; Ecuador, £3,817,000; 
England, £773,923,000, France, £233,000,000; 
Granada, (New,) £7,500,000; Greece, £8,250,- 
000; Guatemala, £594,500; Hamburg, £4,000,- 
(000; Hanover, £5,174,000; Holland, £102,451,- 
| 000; India, (British,) £48,000,000 ; Mexico, £10,- 
000,000 ; Peru, £9,953,800 ; Portugal, £19,122,- 
000; Prussia, £33,500,000 ; Roman States, £17,- 
152,000; Russia, £68,000,000; Sardinia, £23,- 
000,000 ; Saxony, £6,223,000 ; Spain, £70,000,- 
000; Sweden, £450,000; Switzerland, £160,000; 
Turkey, £5,000,000 ; United States of America, 
(Federal,) £10,000,000; Venezuela, £3,789,000 ; 
Wurtemberg, £4,850,000. Total, £1,736,229,- 
550. 





———¢-e——. 


Avoid the company of drunkards and busy- 
bodies, and all such as are apt to talk much to 
little purpose; for no man can be provident of his 
time that is not prudent iu the choice of his com- 
pany; and if ove of the speakers be vain, tedious, 
and trifling, he that hears, and he that answers, 
in the discourse, are equal losers of their time. 
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For “* The Friend.” 
The Fellowship of Suffering. 


The tendency of common calamities, should be 
to drive the suffering to their heavenly Protector, 
and to unite them more nearly and firmly in love 
to one another. Reproach, and the persecution 
inflicted upon the early Friends, no doubt, had 
the effect to bind them together in sympathy, and 
in prayer to Almighty God, that he would arm 
them on the right hand, and on the left, enabling 
them to endure, as Christians, the unrighteous 
oppression and the cruelties they were subjected 
to, for maintaining the testimony which he gave 
them to bear, against the errors of that day, and 
for spreading a knowledge of the spiritual nature 
of the gospel dispensation. The self-denying dis- 
ciple of the Lord Jesus has always been lightly 
esteemed by the men of this world; but he feels 
bound by principle, to keep to the cause of his 
divine Master, whatever contempt the world may 
east upon him. ‘The more he endures for his 
name’s sake, and for the salvation of his own soul ; 
the more will the pure peaceful streams of that 
river, which makes glad the city of God, flow into 
his heart. Eventually there will be an end to the 
sufferings of the righteous. He who is touched 
with a feeling of all our infirmities, said to his 
followers, “‘ Blessed are ye that weep now, for ye 
shall laugh. Blessed are ye when men shall hate 
you, and when they shall separate you from their 
company, and shall reproach you, and cast out 
your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake. Re- 
joice ye in that day, and leap for joy; for, behold 
your reward is great in heaven; for in the like 
manner did their fathers unto the prophets.” 

Though these may be subjected to reproach and 
great trial, man cannot dispossess them of their 
place in the church of Christ, nor of their charac- 
ter as true Friends, nor of their final reward, the 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, has in store for all them, who fight a 
good fight, and keep the faith unto the end. 
Anything designed to serve party purposes, and 
to sustain unsound opinions, can never support 
the cause of Christ, which is for the salvation 
of souls. Instead of promoting peace and har- 
mony, it must feed and encourage division and 
animosity, and wound the feelings of innocent 
sufferers. 

But may none of the afflictions of the present 
time be permitted to discourage Friends from pur- 
suing faithfully the path of religious duty, labouring 
in the ability which the Lord gives, to comfort and 
strengthen one another, to walk uprightly by the 
same rule, and to mind the same things, which 
their forefathers in the truth followed after, and 
preferred above their chief earthly joy. It is not 
affliction, or reproach, or rejection by former 
Friends merely, that will preserve from tempta- 
tion, and qualify to do good; watching unto pray- 
er continually for ourselves and for one another, 
seeking to know the Divine will inwardly revealed, 


Israel, are essential to our growth and preserva- 
tion in the blessed Truth. This, we believe, 
will be granted and renewed from time to time, 
as we keep the faith, and the patience of the 
saints. 

Though meetings in some places may be small, 
and the labourers few, yet He who declared that 
he is in the midst where two or three are met in 
his name, will graciously regard our low estate, 
and in due time comfort the sincere travailers 
with the wine of his kingdom, as they look to 
Him, and hold fast their confidence firm to the 
end. It is also said, “ Greater is he that is in you 
than he that is in the world;” and if our trials 
humble us and turn us to the Lord with fervency 


of soul, he will bless us, and make way for his Seed 
to rise intodominion. He can cause the Truth more 
eminently to prosper through our sufferings, and 
continue to prepare a people, that shall hold forth, 
in life and doctrine, the same blessed principles of 
the gospel, which our fathers lived in. He can give 
gifts to the children, and raise up as from the stones 
of the street, living witnesses who shall tell of his 
wondrous works, and invite their neighbours to 
come, taste, and see, that the Lord is good, and that 
his mercy endures forever. David, a servant of 
God, was a man of signal affliction. On one occasion 
he said, “Though an host should encamp against 
me, my heart shall not fear; though war should 
rise against me, in this will I be confident; one 
thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek 
after; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of 
the Lord, and to inquire in his temple. For in 
the time of trouble he shall hide me in his pavi- 
lion: in the secret of his tabernacle will he hide 
me; he shall set me up upon a rock.” ‘ When 
my father and my mother forsake me, the Lord 
will take me up. Teach me thy way, O Lord, and 
lead me in a plain path, because of mine enemies. 
Deliver me not over unto the will of mine ene- 
‘mies; for false witnesses are risen up against me, 
and such as breathe out cruelty. I had fainted, 
unless I had believed to see the goodness of the 
Lord in the land of the living. Wait on the 
Lord ; be of good courage, and he shall strengthen 
thine heart: wait, I say, on the Lord.” Psal. 
Xxvii. 





OO — 


Russian Losses.—Lord Lansdowne stated in the 
House of Peers last week that the Russian loss 
since the commencement of the war, including all 
the battles on the Danube with the Turks, had 
been 247,000 men. The following are further de- 
tails. In First month last a report was presented 
to the Emperor Nicholas, stating the loss of the 
army at 187,000 men, including those who died 
under the severity of the long marches and of sick- 
ness. A new report was presented to the Emperor 
Alexander in Fourth month, fixing the total loss 
of the army to Third mo., 31st, at 250,000. In 
this report especial stress was laid on the effect of 
the marches, and some disastrous incidents were 
particularized. It was stated that an entire com- 
pany had perished under the snows betwen Odessa 
and Perekop, and another between St. Petersburg 
and the South. An entire battery had been lost 
in the same manner, with the men and horses. The 
guns were found after the thaw, and are again used. 
It is calculated that the addition to the Russian 
army to be made under the last ukase will consist 
of about 250,000 men. ‘Twelve in a thousand is 
the ratio, and the area includes the most populous 
governments of the empire.—LEnglish Paper. 





—_——_++——- 


Singular Enterprise—A company of Nor- 
and asking the saving help of the Shepherd of! wegians are engaged at San Francisco in collecting 


cast-off boots and shoes. The manner of conduct- 
ing the business is as follows:—Agents are em- 
ployed to take into custody all discarded subjects 
of the genus boot. The physical condition of the 
article is comparatively of little consequence ; 
neither is it considered important to take into ac- 
count its relations of fellowship, and the sole receives 
no consideration, whatever may be the state of its 
hopelessness. 

The next operation consists in cutting the thread 
of the boot’s existence, which being accomplished, 
and a little greasing, the valuable remains are made 
into packages to be shipped to Europe. It is stated 
that the value of boot-legs gathered and prepared 

|by this establishment during the period of six 


months, amounts to upwards of $3,000. In many 
parts of Europe, old boot-legs may be readily sold 
at fifty cents per pair. 

How true it is that one-half the world does not 
know how the other half lives. 


_—#o#— —- 
Selected, 
TRANSITORY THINGS. 


If ever thou hast felt that all on earth 

Is transient and unstable; that the hopes 
Which man reposes on his brother man, 

Are oft but broken reeds; if thou hast seen 
That life itself is “ but a vapour,” springing 
From Time's upheaving ocean, decked perhaps 
With here and there a rainbow, but full soon 
To be dissolved and mingled in the vast 

And fathomless expanse, that rolls its waves, 
On every side around thee; if thy heart 

Has deeply felt all this, and thus has learned 
That earth has no security; then go 

And place thy trust in God. The bliss of earth 
Is transient as the coloured light that beams 

In morning dew-drops. Yet a little while 

And all that earth can show of majesty, 

Of strength or loveliness, shall fade away 

Like vernal blossoms. From the conqueror’s hand 
The sceptre and the sword shall pass away, 
The mighty ones of earth shall lay them down 
In their low beds, and death shall set his seal 
On beauty’s marble brow, and cold and pale, 
Bloomless and voiceless, shall the lovely ones, 
Go to the “ congregation of the dead.” 

Yea, more than this; the mighty rocks that lift 
Their solemn forms upon the mountain heights, 
Like Time’s proud citadels, to bear the storms 
And wreck of ages ; these too shall decay, 

And Desolation’s ivy hand shall wave 

O’er all that thou canst see,—blot out the suns 
That shed their glory o’er uncounted worlds, 
And clothe the heavens in darkness. But the power 
Of God, his goodness and his grace, shall be 
Unchanged, when all the worlds that He has made 
Have ceased their revolutions. When the suns 
That burn in yonder sky, have poured their last, 
Their dying glory o’er the realms of space, 

Still God shall be the same,—the same in love, 
In majesty, in mercy ; then rely 

In faith on Him, and thou shalt never find 
Hope disappointed, or reliance vain. 


~~. 


CITY STREET. 


I love the fields, the woods, the streams, 
The wild flowers fresh and sweet, 
And yet I love no less than these, 
The crowded city street ; 
For haunts of men, where’er they be 
Awake my deepest sympathy. 


Selected. 


I see within the city street, 
Life’s most extreme estates, 
The gorgeous domes of palaces, 
The prison’s doleful gates ; 
The hearths by household virtues blest ; 
The dens that are the serpents’ rest. 


I see the rich man proudly fed 
And richly clothed, pass by; 
Isee the shivering, homeless wretch 
With hunger in his eye; 
For life’s severest contrasts meet 
Forever, in the city street. 


And lofty, princely palaces— 
What dreary deeds of woe, 
What untold mortal agonies 
Their arras chambers know! 
Yet is without all smooth and fair 
As Heaven’s blue dome of summer air. 


And even the portliest citizen, 
Within his doors doth hide, 

Some household grief, some secret care, 
From all the world beside; 

It ever was, it must be so, 

For human heritage is woe ! 


Hence is it that a city street 
Can deepest thoughts impart, 
For all its people, high and low, 
Are kindred to my heart, 
And with a yearning love I share 
In all their joys, their pain, their care. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 317.) 


WILLIAM AND MARY HAIG. 


Of the birth-place or early history of William Haig 
Ifind no account. After he had come to man’s 
estate, he became acquainted with Mary Masters, 
areligiously inclined young woman, and a mutual 
attachment springing up in them, they were married 
at Friends’ Meeting at Flushing, on the 1st of the 
Seventh month, 1700. Thomas Story says, “We 
were at the marriage of William Haig and Mary 
Masters at Flushing ; on which occasion we were 
favoured of the Lord with his good presence, and 
an open satisfactory meeting.” 

The young married couple soon went to Antigua, 
to settle, where they kept open house for such 
Friends as visited that Island, and were diligent 
attenders of meeting. She soon came forth in the 
ministry, as he did also after a number of years. 
They appear to have prospered on the Island, in 


every sense; but as they began to have a flock of 


children growing up around them, they felt uneasy 
to remain where there were no suitable companions 
forthem. This induced them, about 1710, ora 
year or two later, to sell their property in Antigua, 
and to remove to Pasquotank county, North Caro- 
lina, where at that time there were many more 
Friends. 

He is described to have been of a “loving and 
swect spirit.” Of his labours or travels in the 
work of the ministry we have no account. He was 
taken sick in the latter part of 1718, and was re- 
markably sustained in faith and patience, under 
his sufferings, being at times even filled as it were 
with heavenly joy. On one occasion some Friends 
sitting by his bedside, he exclaimed with holy 
animation, “ Friends, I am glad of your company. 
I feel so much of the blessed Truth, as I hope will 
carry me into that joy where I shall praise the 
Lord amongst the redeemed. I hear that Truth 
prospers mightily in England, Blessed be the 
Lord for it.” ; 

In parting with his children, he exhorted them 
“with many heavenly expressions,” taking a 
solemn leave of them ‘in a living sense of Truth,” 
and praying that the blessing of the Lord might 
rest upon them. He charged them, “ Love and 
obey your mother; learn your books, and keep to 
the Truth.” Addressing his faithful helpmeet, 
he said, ‘‘ My dear, thou hast been a true wife to 
me. When my mind was drawn to love thee, I 
did not inquire what thou hadst, nor thou what 
Ihad. We came together in love, and have lived 
in love.” ‘ The Lord bless thee and my children; 
God Almighty protect you.” 

Toa young woman who came to see him, he said, 
“Fear God; keep to the Truth. Never turn thy 
back upon it, lest the days come in which thou shalt 
say, 1 have no pleasure in them. As for me, I am 
going to my place, and I hope it will be in ever- 
lasting rest.’’ To another one who had recovered 
after having had a very severe illness, he said, “ It 
had been better for thee to have died in thy sick- 
‘hess, than to live to forget God.” 

After praying that God would remember all his 
people, and make his dwelling with them, he 
added, “ But what shall I say? There are too 
many that tread the testimony of Truth under foot. 
O! gather them into thy fold of rest; I pray thee, 
0 Lord!” 

To a friend, he said, “ Thou art of the ministry, 
and hast been a great while, and I am but young, 
but I would advise thee to be careful in thy testi- 
mony—not to enlarge beyond thy gift or concern. 











Have a care that thou do not stand in the way of 
others, or speak anything to hurt them that may 
be but small and tender. Wait until thou art 
filled ; and then be humble; not puffed up with 
pride, for pride goeth before a fall.” ' 

. After praying to the Lord, that he might be 
settled on the sure foundation and rock which can- 
not be removed, he quietly departed this life, 
Eleventh mo. 6, 1718, and, his friends add, “ now 
rests in joy.” 

His beloved wife, who was a woman of an 
exemplary life and conversation, tarried not long 
behind him. Whether sick at the time of his 
death, doth not appear; but in a day or two after- 
wards she was looking forward to a speedy ter- 
mination of her sorrowful widowhood, and gave 
some direction to a Friend, concerning her out- 
ward affairs. Afterwards she said, ‘According to 
my small gift [in the ministry], I have discharged 
myself, so that nothing lieth at my door. OQ, that 
the people would remember the words that I have 
spoken among them, and that this young generation 
would come up inthe Truth. Asforme, I had never 
left the island of Antigua, if it were not that I 
might have my poor children amongst faithful 
Friends. I have seen the wonders of the Lord in 
the deep ocean, and witnessed his delivering arm 
in many exercises, and he hath kept me sweet 
and clean since I knew the Truth. Oh! that my 
children may remember the advice they have re- 
ceived of their father and me. Iam clear; having 
done my duty.” 

After this, she praised God, and uttered many 
sweet and comforting expressions. On another 
occasion she said, “ When I was but nine years 
old, the Lord made himself known to me; but I 
lived then where there were no Friends. After 
some time I went to Pennsylvania, and there met 
with Friends. Some of them were loose and light; 
others were solid and weighty. With these I 
joined, and received much benefit from the family 
of the Lloyds.* After I was married, we went to 
Antigua, and there in the first meeting, the power 
of the Lord was greatly with me, insomuch that 
the people’s expectations were on me for words. 
Soon after it pleased the Lord to send two of his 
servants, Jonah Langdale and Thomas Thompson, 
to visit the island, when the power of the Lord 
did break in upon me like thunder.” 

She signified that having then been brought into 
the ministry, she had been faithful ever since in 
her measure. On the day of her death, she said, 
“ Friends, be loving one to another, that the Lord 
may bless you. The love I feel in my heart, is 
inexpressible.” After a time she desired that her 
love might be remembered to Lydia Lancaster and 
Elizabeth Rawlinson, two English Friends then in 
America, adding, and Friends generally: “ Tell 
them, I die in unity with all faithful Friends.” 
“My husband is gone, but I shall not be long a 
sorrowful widow, yet not my will but thine be 
done! My speech fails apace; sweet Lord Jesus, 
thou hast loved me from a child, and I have loved 
thee, ever since I knew thee! My case is no 
doubtful case! I come, I come; hasten thou my 
journey.” Her death took place, the 13th of 
Eleventh month, 1718, seven days after her hus- 
band had been taken to his reward. She was 
about thirty-nine years old. 


* The daughters of Thomas Lloyd, who were gene- 
rally valuable Friends. 
(To be continued.) 
———_+e—__— 


To real silent worship the soul feeds on that 
which is Divine; but we cannot partake of the 
table of the Lord, and that table which is prepared 
by the god of this world. 


For “ The Friend.” 


The Indians, 
Manners and Customs of the Blackfeet. 


The dresses of the Blackfeet on state occasions 
are a short hunting-shirt made of finely dressed 
deer, elk, or buffalo skin, richly ornamented with 
beads of a blue and white colour. A breech-cloth 
of coarse blue cloth, moccasins and leggins of buf- 
falo skin ornamented with beads, and on grand oc- 
casions a head-dress of feathers, complete the cos- 
tume of the men. The head-dress is a circlet worn 
around the head, in which are placed feathers taken 
from birds of the falcon tribe, standing perpendicu- 
larly ; a band of deer-skin, ornamented with project- 
ing feathers, fallsdown the back. The feathers most 
prized are those of an eagle, ( falco cheyseotas), called 
by the Indians the war-eagle. The feathers are the 
wing primaries, and are regarded as of great value ; 
the Indians will often give a horse forasingle feather. 
No warrior is allowed to wear the feathers of the 
war-eagle unless he has performed some great ex- 
ploit. This eagle is so wild as to be out of reach 
of the Indian’s arrows. When the Indian discovers 
that the war-eagle frequents a certain district, he 
repairs to it with provisions for several days; he 
digs a hole in the ground large enough to receive 
himself and provisions for several days. Placing 
himself in the hole, he covers it and himself with 
boughs and sticks, the covering having several 
openings large enough to admit his hand. Upon 
this covering he places the body of an antelope, 
and patiently waits. After a time, the eagle, at- 
tracted by the game, alights upon the ambush ; 
the Indian seizes the bird by the legs and secures 
it. 

The dress of the women is a buckskin shirt, 
close fitting around the neck, and falling nearly to 
the ancles; it fits snugly to the shape, leaving 
barely room enough for the moveinent of the lower 
limbs ; a wide sleeve, fringed on the border, falls 
just below the elbow; a broad belt of beadwork 
passes from the shoulders to the waist ; leggins and 
moccasins, worked with beads, adorn the legs and 
feet. Nounderdressis worn. The Indian women 
wear no head-dress ; their hairis worn flowing, reach- 
ing barely to the shoulders; it is parted in the 
middle, and bears no trace of any curls. When 
travelling, they place their children in sacks of skin 
on the tent-poles. They do not appear to use a 
eradle of any kind. 

Their lodges are from 14 to 30 feet in diameter, 
and will usually accommodate as many as 22 per- 
sons. They are often neatly and quite tastefully 
arranged. ‘The cooking utensils are simply a shal- 
low vessel of tinned iron, purchased from the tra- 
ders, and a rude tripod for hanging this vessel over 
the fire. 

The food of these Indians consists principally 
of buffalo meat, varied, or rather relished only by 
|the typsina root and dried berries. When a feast 
is prepared, the rump, ribs, and marrow bones of 
the buffalo are reserved for roasting before the fire 
in the centre of thelodge. Fifteen or twenty pounds 
of meat, with the tripe, of which they are very 
fond, with the addition of the typsina root, are 
| boiled in the kettle before mentioned. The liver 
is eaten raw, and often while still warm. The 
blodd is boiled with berries and eaten as soup. 
Although salt is found abundantly in their country, 
they rarely use it. The berries are several species 
of whortleberry. Any vegetable food is highly 
esteemed. Hard bread is eaten with avidity, and 
no more palatable feast can be provided for these 
Indians of the plains, than a dish of boiled rice, 
sprinkled with sugar. Most of them only know 
of whiskey by report. 

Their manners towards each other are kindly 
and cheerful. The men treat their wives with 
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great kindness and familiarity, and are very fond 
of their children ; a constant laughing and gossip- 
ing is going on in their lodges. Their principal 
amusements are their dances, and games of skill 
and chance, upon which they bet heavily. Two 
of these games were characteristic. The first is 
called the game of the arrowand the ring. Fifteen 
or twenty persons arrange themselves on a side. 
Two embankments of earth, about 10 feet long and 
6 inches high, are made parallel to each other, 
about 40 feet apart. Two Indians play at a time, 
nearly divested of clothing. A man holds in his 
hand a ring made of willows, about 12 inches in 
diameter, across which are stretched strings form- 
ing four radii of a circle. He starts to run, throw- 
ing with his hand, first the ring, towards the oppo- 
site embankment, and then the arrow. The object 


is to make the arrow strike within the ring, and | 


near the centre. If the arrow does not fall within 
the ring, aud if it strikes at a certain distance from 
it, it counts something. A tally is carefully kept 
by those looking on, by placing sticks in the ground. 


When the first man has thrown, the man on the| 


opposite side docs the same, and they go round 
until all have played. Horses, dresses, and arms 
are staked on the result of this game. Another 
amusement is the game of the bullet. Itis played 
by men standing up in a circle, with arms extend- 
ed above their heads. The bullet is passed from 


hand to hand, and the point is, to guess in whose | 


hand the bullet is. 
action and gesture. 
a beating of drums. 


In this game there is much 
It is always accompanied by 
Few scenes in Indian life are 


more picturesque than a party playing this game at | 


night, and illuminated by firelight, which brings 
into full relief the excited faces and wild gestures of 
the players. 

Their principal weapons, besides the bow and 


arrow, are the north-west trading guns, an inferior 


kind of shot-gun. They commonly file off a piece 
of the barrel, leaving it but little longer than a 
horse pistol. The bow and arrow are much more 
efficient in their hands. The bow is of spruce, 


about 3 feet long, and strengthened by sinews on | 


the back. The arrows have steel heads, and are 
feathered. When an Indian attacks a buffalo, if 
he fails with his gun, he instantly brings his bow 
and arrows from his back, and discharges his arrows 
with great rapidity, firing from 12 to 15 in a min- 
ute. At 50 yards he is as certain in his aim as 
with the rifle. But it is remarkable that he never 
sights the arrow, and never elevates it to the eye, 
but always shoots from the breast. 

Gov. Stevens recommends the Government to 
take measures for the instruction of these people 
in agriculture. He says: “1 regard the project 
of establishing a farm for these Indians, as entirely 
practicable. 
among all our Indian tribes where the experiment 
has been thoroughly tested; Second, because in 
my recent journey through the Piegan, Blackfoot, 
and Blood Indians, the establishment of an agency 
and farm was fully explained to all the principal 
chiefs; and not only were they unanimously in 
favour of the project, but promised that in case a 
farm should be started, they and their people would 
work upon it and give it a fair trial.” 

“‘] think, from the observations I have been 
able to make, that a treaty with these Indians, and 
the establishment of an agency and farm in their 
country, will do much towards changing them 
from a warlike and nomadic, to a peaceable and 
agricultural nation.” 

The Selish proper, or Flatheads, inhabit St. 
Mary’s or Flathead valley, and the neighbourhood 
of the lake of the same name. The origin of their 
name is not known, but the flattening of the heads 


First, because farms have succeeded | 


The tribe was once very powerful, but has been 
much diminished by the Blackfeet. They are said 
to number 350. ‘Their country is admirable for 
| grazing, and they possess about 1000 head of cattle. 
They have many small patches of wheat and vege- 
|tables, and though not rich in horses, have many 
|good ones. A Blackfoot brave, significantly called 
'the White man’s horse, boasted that he always 
stole the first Flathead horse he came across, “ It 
was sure to be a good one.” 

Although so few in number, they are very brave. 
It is said that five Blackfeet will run from one 
|Flathead. They get no salmon, but live princi- 
pally by the chase. heir own territory still fur- 
inishes elk, moose, black and white tailed deer, the 
big-horn, and bears. Beaver and otter are abund- 
jant. Their custom is to make two hunts annually 
across the mountains. In these excursions they 
are accompanied by several other tribes. They 
|have no canoes, but cross streams in their lodge 
iskins, which are drawn up into an oval form by 
|cords, and stretched on a tew sticks. These they 
tow with horses, riding themselves, three abreast. 

The men are rather small, but well built, mus- 
cular, and good looking. Although professedly 
Roman Catholics, they still preserve their aborigi- 
nal dress, and many of the old customs. They 
are profuse in the use of paint, and eager for beads 
and trinkets. Their women are kept in the same 
state of subjection as among the heathen Indians. 
They, in fact, do every thing but hunt and fight. 

They deserve to be furnished with agricultural 
implements, and say they are always glad to see 
the white man, whose b!ood they rejoice never to 
have shed. Lieut. Mullan relates the following: 
“September 20th. We had tonight a great luxury 
in a string of mountain trout, brought by a Flat- 
head. His people were without any thing to eat. 
We had nothing but a little flour. These being 
the first fish caught, they insisted on our taking 
ithem. This, at first, we refused, but they insisted 
until we were compelled to accept them.” He 
adds, “‘I cannot say too much of the three noble 
men of this tribe who were with us. They were 
\firm, upright, and reliable, and entertained a reli- 
| gious belief which they never violated.” 


—_—_++—__—_ 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


The Insurrection in China. 


The insurrection, which for several years past 
| has kept in turmoil and confusion, this long tranquil 
| portion of the world, possesses interest, not only 


family whose civil and political institutions may 
be affected by it, but also on account of the semi- 
religious character of the movement; its chiefs 
‘and leaders aiming at nothing short of the intro- 
|duction of a new code in religion and morals. The 
rebellion has appeared to be making a gradual, 
‘but steady progress until a recent period. Whe- 
|ther the reverses which have latterly befallen the 
|insurgents, are to be regarded as merely casual 
and incidental to a state of revolution, or whether 
they indicate the approaching triumph of the im- 
perial cause in this long protracted struggle, it is 
vain to conjecture. The French missionary, Huc, 
author of the interesting book, entitled “ Travels 
in Thibet,”’ in a recent work containing an account 
lof his journey through the Chinese Empire, has 
some observations touching the apprehended re- 


of which is furnished in the following extract. 
It should be premised that the Roman Catholic 
Christians are quite a numerous body in China, 
amounting in number to some hundreds of thou- 
sands; and for a long series of years efforts, not 
wholly unsuccessful, have been made by Protestant 





on account of the great number of the human} 


'sults of the present condition of things, a portion | 





truth among the people, by circulating the sacred 
writings and religious tracts. Huc, observes,— 

“And now, what is to be the result of the 
Chinese insurrection? Are the innovators to gain 
their ends, that is to say, found a new dynasty, 
and a new faith in accordance with their recent 
creed? Or, has ‘the son of heaven’ (the title of 
the Emperor of China) strength sufficient to con. 
solidate his tottering power? It is not yet possi- 
ble to say what is to be the probable issue of the 
struggle. 

“ Notwithstanding the impossibility of seeing 
clearly into the future, the editors of Europe have 
given publicity to the opinion, that if the Tartar 
dynasty is overthrown, the Chinese system will be 
reconstituted, and the nation fall back into its 
traditional ways. This strikes us as erroneous— 
there is no such thing, properly speaking, as a 
Chinese system; for this expression, in the sense 
in which we have just used it, can only be under- 
stood as being opposed to the Tartar system. Now 
there is not, nor has there ever been a Tartar sys. 
tem. The Mantchou race has, it is true, bent to 
its yoke all China; but its influence has been null 
on the Chinese mind. The utmost it has been 
able to effect, has been to introduce a few trifling 
modifications in the national costume, and to force 
the conquered people to shave their heads and 
wear plaited tails. This is the only Tartar system 
—since the conquest, as much as before, the 
Chinese nation has been governed by the same in- 
stitutions, and has remained invariably faithful to 
the traditions of its ancestors. Moreover it has, 
so to speak, absorbed in itself the Tartar race, by 
imposing upon it its own civilization and habits, 
and even in great part extinguishing the Tartar lan- 
guage and substituting its own. Lastly, the Tar- 
tar influence has been annulled throughout the 
empire by their rarely getting possession of the 
offices, which bring about a direct relation between 
the rulers and the people. Almost all these, ex- 
cept military dignities and high state offices, have 
fallen to the share of the Chinese, who were more 
generally competent to fill them than the Tartars. 
These latter, dispersed and lost in the immense 
extent of the empire, have retained the privilege 
of watching over the tranquillity of the frontiers, 
manning the forts, and mounting guard before the 
palaces. 

“There is nothing surprising in the fact of the 
Chinese system having held good against the 
Mantchou invasion, and remained unchanged by 
the advent of a foreign dynasty. China is very 
different from Europe. The innumerable political 


convulsions and revolutions, which have taken 


place in the country, have destroyed nothing, and 
the reason is simply this. A distinctive trait of 
Chinese idiosynerasy is a profound veneration and 
religious respect for old things and ancient insti- 
tutions. After each revolution, this extraordinary 
people has set itself to bring back the past and re- 
establish former traditions, so as in no wise to 
deviate from the rites established by their ances 
tors. Therefore the Chinese system has always 
remained what it is; and here also we have one of 
the causes, explaining why a people who had so 
rapidly reached a remarkable degree of civiliza- 
tion, should have remained stationary and without 


| progress for centuries. Are we to hope, then, that 


this new insurrection is to modify the Chinese 
system? It is but reasonable to doubt it. It is 
even highly probable that the want of sympathy 
in China towards the nations of the West will re- 
main just as striking as heretofore. China is by 
no manner of means thrown open, and notwith- 
standing what has been said, we believe there is 
little to be hoped for from missions. We must not 


of their children does not prevail among them. | missionaries to introduce a knowledge of christian | lose sight of the fact that Christianity is not involved 
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in the present crisis; the Christians, too prudent 
and wise to range themselves under a political 
banner, and besides, too few in number to exercise 
a direct influence on the affairs of the country, 
have remained neutral. As such, they have be- 
come obnoxious alike to both parties; and we are 
led to fear that the victor, whichever it be, may 
one day take vengeance upon them as a conquered 
sect. If the Tartar government puts down the 
insurrection which has so often displayed the 
cross on its standard, it will be without mercy for 
the Christians, and the length of the struggle will 
only redouble its suspicions and its resentment ; 
if, on the contrary, Tien-Te is successful and ex- 
pels the former conquerors of China, as he lays 
claim to be the founder not only of a new dynasty 
but of a new creed, he will in the first flush of 
victory sweep away all obstacles to his projects. 
The end of the civil war may perhaps, therefore, 
be the beginning of great persecution. These 
fearful trials ought not, however, make us despair 
as to the future christianizing of China; we know 
that God leads all nations according to His own 
will, and knows how to educe good out of evil, so 
that oftentimes when men thiuk all is lost, then 
it is that all is saved.” 


——_>o_—_ 


Apt Comparison.—An English writer has re- 
marked that he who teaches what be does not per- 
form, may be compared to a sun-dial on the front 
of a house, which instructs the passenger, but 
not the tenant. 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 23, 1855. 


Information has been received in this city, that 
London Yearly Meeting referred the two epistles 
from Ohio, to a large committee, and an invitation 
being extended to all the members who chose to 
come, its sittings were attended by much the 
larger part of the men’s meeting. After hearing 


the various documents put forth by the two bodies, |ren in England to the subject, besought them to 
and the minutes on the subject of the three Yearly| give it that consideration which its importance | 


Meetings in this country which have united with 


the separatists, the committee on their third sit-| unity which the sanction directly and indirectly) 


ting, concluded to recommend to the Yearly Meet- 
ing to unite with the body of which Jona’n Binns 
is clerk : a recommendation which there is reason 
to believe the meeting would adopt. 


This result of the controversy that has been| England gave little heed, satisfying themselves 


going on in the Society for many years, is indeed 
calculated to fill the mind with sadness, and to 
cause those who feel bound to maintain the testi- 


mony of Truth against the innovations on the| 


doctrines and discipline of Friends, which have been 
brought in of late years, to feel more deeply 


their own insufficiency for the work, and the neces- | 


sity of depending solely on their Divine Master 
for wisdom and strength to perform it aright. 

The principles that are at stake are of vital im- 
portance, and if deserted or betrayed, we firmly 


believe, one innovation after another will inevita-| 


bly be made on our doctrines and testimonies, un- 


servants of the Most High, have felt constrained | Lord’s servants in the Society for the last twenty- 
lopenly to declare their disunity with them, and|five years; aud we have no doubt a succeeding 
to warn Friends there and elsewhere, in the most} generation will rejoice, that amid the declension 
solemn manner, of the disastrous consequences and general lukewarmness of the present time, 
that must continue to result to the Society, unless | there were two Yearly Meetings enabled to hold 
it testified against those unsound views, and thus | up a clear testimony to the faith for which our 


cleared itself of all responsibility for them. 
Among these, we may mention Thomas Shillito, | 
George and Ann Jones, Sarah Lines Grubb, Jehu | 
Barclay, George Withy, Daniel Wheeler, and 
I. N. Richardson ; and there were many others 
whose names we do not now recall. All these| 
have been gathered to their everlasting rest, 
but in the discernment and authority of that 
Divine Anointing which made them what. they| 
were, they bore a clear and decided testimony | 
against the unsound views contained in many of 
the works of J. J. Gurney and of E. Ash; some 
of them predicting that the Society would in time 
testify against them ; and also, that it never would 
witness a return to its original brightness and 
| power until that duty was performed. The same 
testimony was borne by a large number of the wor-| 
thies in this country, who, within the same period, 
have been removed from works to rewards, especi-| 


forefathers suffered so deeply, and against the 
errors, that in specious guise, threatened its purety 
or overthrow. 

The introduction or defence of these unsound 
views, is now producing the convulsions predicted, 
and rending the society to pieces; and no misrepre- 
sentation or sophistry can disguise the fact. It 
was this that gave birth to the division in N. Eng- 
land, where the discipline and usages of the soci- 
ety were violated, in order to secure the disown- 
ment of an individual for faithfully testifying 
against those views; and it is this that lies at the 
bottom of the separation in Ohio. Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting has shown the violation of the 
discipline, and of the fundamental principles of 
our church government committed in N. England, 
and given irrefragible reasons why it should not 
sanction them, by manifesting unity with the body 
committing them; and it has striven to maintain 


ally among those in Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly | the rights of members, and the organization of the 
Meetings, who were conspicuous for their upright-| society, by urging the annulling of the arbitrary 
ness and clearness of vision, and who, in view of |acts, that led to the separation in that meeting. 
the conflict which they saw approaching, ceased |Ohio Yearly Mecting has also steadily refused to 
‘not to warn and incite their fellow believers, to|sanction those acts, because they strike at the 
stand fast in the faith, earnestly contending for it | right and the duty of all faithful Friends to defend 
as revealed to primitive Friends, and firmly resist-|the society from the inroads of error; and the 
ing the innovations attempted to be made upon | separation from it that took place in the Ninth 








=| it. month last, was of those who do not unite with 


These all saw that the Spirit of the world had|it, in its testimony against’ the unsound views 
made wide inroads among those professing with |alluded to, and against the violation of the disci- 
Friends, and prepared the way for the adoption of| pline in New England, resulting from them. 

{the unsound views contained in the works alluded| The setting up of the meeting of which J. Binns 
to, which however sincerely held by their authors is clerk, has been clearly shown to have been in 
would, wherever adopted, lead away from the spirit-| Violation of the discipline and usages of the soci- 


uality of our religion. 

So fully and generally did this feeling prevail 
among the more active and experienced members 
of those meetings, that both bodies, affectionately, 
but earnestly invoked the attention of their breth- 


demanded, warned them of the feelings of dis- 


given to the unsound views complained of, wus 
| producing, and pointed out the divisions that it 
was feared would finally result therefrom, unless | 
the cause was removed. ‘To all this, Friends in 


with the plea of the individual responsibility of 
the authors of the works containing the unsound 
|sentiments, to their respective meetings, which | 
took no notice of them. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, feeling religiously | 
bound to do what it could to prevent the inroad of 
error among its members, and to defend the faith of 
the Society in its original purity, prepared and | 
issued the “ Appeal from the Ancient Doctrines 
of the Society,” in which many of the unsound 


| 





ety; several of those composing it, at the time, 
declared their measures to be a separation and no 
action of other Yearly Meetings can alter the facts 
which establish its being so, nor deprive the 
Yearly Meeting of which B. Hoyle is clerk, of its 
legitimate standing and authority as a Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends. Other Yearly 
Meetings may decide to unite with those who 
separated, because they agree with them in senti- 
ment and feeling; but that does not change their 
character as a separating body, nor give them the 
standing of a rightly constituted meeting of 
Friends, while it breaks asunder the outward bond 
that kept the society together as one body. 

There is a strong disposition manifested to do 
away with many of the testimonies given to the 
Society to uphold, and we believe that where mo- 
dified Quakerism is not firmly and openly con- 
demned, those testimonies cannot be long sup- 
ported. We see that in some meetings, the testi- 
mony against grave-stunes has been discarded, and 
that against marrying with those not in member- 
ship, is reduced to a mere form; while a depar- 
ture from the plain language and plain garb, 


views contained in the works of J. J. Gurney and which have always characterized the true Friend ; 
KE. Ash, are quoted, and shown to be contrary to| the introduction of formal doctrinal teaching into 
‘the faith of the Society. This appeal was adopted | meetings; and the propriety of the members 


til Quakerism will have little left to distinguish} by Ohio Yearly Mecting. However some may |being released from responsibility, “ for all that 


it from the formal religion of other professors. 
The testimony against the unsound sentiments 


| affect to believe, that the discrepancies between the 
| Sentiments of the authors above named, commented 





bas been said and written by our early pre- 
decessors,” are openly advocated, as a means 


promulgated by some in membership in England, | on in the “* Appeal,” and the faith ever professed | for preventing so many from leaving the society, 
has not sprung up in a day, vor has it been con-|by the Society, are not of material importance ;|Such remedies will only aggravate the disease. 
fined to those living on this side of the Atlantic. |yet those sentiments have not been and cannot be | Une distinctive characteristic will be swept away 

The Beaconite separation was the product of|reconciled with the acknowledged doctrines of|after another; the children of those who approve 
those views, carried to their legitimate sequence; | Friends; and as we have before said, they have | of or connive at these departures, will continue to 
and the history of the Society for the last twenty | been declared inimical to those doctrines aud their | leave the society, and where the meetings of such 
years will show, that among its members in Great practical fruits, and as such, been testified against | may be able to preserve their form, there will be 
Britain, many of the most experienced and devoted | by many of the most experienced and devoted of the | but little else remaining. 
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The rendings and divisions in the society should 
humble us into the very dust. They show the empti- 
ness of a mere formal profession, and the insuflici- 
ency, by themselves, of that good name, and divinely 
authorized organization handed down from our fore- 
fathers, to keep the society from degeneration and 
decay. We believe they are permitted to come 
upon it, in order to bring the members back, 
through suffering, to a more practical experience 
of the principles we profess. A mere avowal or 
advocacy of the doctrines of the society, will do 
but little to extricate it from its present condi- 
tion, unless the members come more generally to 
be that spiritually minded people, wholly depend- 


ent on the Lord for wisdom and strength to do his | 


work, which the primitive Friends were, and which 
He designed their successors to be; and we ap- 
prehend that peace and harmony will not be re- 
stored, until this is in good measure brought about, 
and the members far more generally experience 
that work begun and carried on in themselves. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to 2d inst. 

The Peace Conferences, at Vienna, have not been re- 
sumed, England and France declining further negotia- 
tions at present. Zhe War.—The despatches from the 
Crimea show increased activity in warlike operations, 
in which the allies have obtained some important ad- 
vantages. An expedition of 20,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Sir George Brown and Admiral Lyon, which 
was despatched secretly against Kertch, a Russian for- 
tified town, near the entrance of the sea of Azoff, had 
succeeded in taking the place, without difficulty. The 
Russians retired on the approach of the allies, having 
previously blown up the forts, and burned four steam- 
ers, thirty transports and immense quantities of wheat 
and other breadstuffs, which had been collected for the 
supply of the Russian army. The allies took a large 
number of transports, five vessels laden with wheat, and 
more than one hundred guns. It is also stated, that 
they destroyed about one hundred merchant vessels. 
The allies will now be enabled to cut off the supplies 
from the sea of Azoff, on which the Russian forces at 
Sebastopol chiefly depended. Their forces are now 
numerically superior to those of the Russians, and the 
attempt will probably be made to invest Sebastopol on 
all sides. On the 24th ult., the day that Kertch was 
taken, a detachment of 35,000 men advanced on the 
valley of the Tchernaya, the Russians retiring on their 


have been @ most sanguinary affair. It is said that not 
fewer than 8000 men were killed or wounded on both 
sides, mostly by the bayonet. 
possession of the entrenchment, and were thus enabled 
to complete their fourth parallel. 
daily arriving at Constantinople. Cholera had appeared 
in both the English and French armies, but did not 
prevail extensively. The weather was very warm. 

RUSSIA.—The Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has issued a circular respecting the blockade of the 
ports of Finland, which says that England has departed 
from the principle that the flag covers the cargo, and 
warns neutral vessels of the circumstance. Menschikoff 
had arrived at St. Petersburg, and was well received by 
the Emperor. Advices from St. Petersburg state that 
there is now a strong party in favour of peace. It is 
stated that the garrison of Sebastopol numbers about 
50,000 men, and that they are provisioned for eight 
months. 


FRANCE.—The Exposition is beginning to attract | 


more attention, but is still far short of the general an- 
ticipations. The King of Portugal is in Paris. 
dearness of provisions has become a matter of serious 


import in France. Strikes among the workmen in many | 


parts of the country, were becoming common. 
SPAIN.—Letters from Rome say that the news of the 
Queen having sanctioned the law confiscating the estates 
of the church, had caused a great sensation. The Pope 
is said to be profoundly afflicted, and the general opi- 
nion was, that diplomatic relations between Spain and 
Rome would speedily cease. The Cortes have decided 
that they will hold themselves en permanence until they 


the Government. 

SWEDEN.—It is stated that great preparations are 
making for war, and that recruits are being enlisted 
and exercised as fast as they can be procured. 








The French obtained | 


Reinforcements were | 


The} 





SARDINIA.—The Convents Suppression Bill with the 
amendments of the Senate, has been adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 95 to 23. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The shipping returns for the 
Fourth mo. last, show a considerable decrease in the 
employment of tonnage. Parliament was not in session. 

London Money Market.—Consols have advanced to 
92%. Money was abundant. 

Liverpool.—The cotton market still exhibits an active 
speculative demand with a considerable advance in 
price, reaching on some grades 4d. perlb. Sales of the 
week, 152,500 bales, 81,500 of which was bought on 
speculation. Breadstuffs unchanged, and the market 
dull. The weather for the previous week had been un- 
favourable for the growing crops. Iron was in active 
demand, and prices slightly advanced. 


INDIA.—Letters from Bombay, dated Fourth mo. 30, | 
state that an expedition, consisting of 15,000 men, and | 
an extensive fleet, was in readiness to proceed to the} 
| Persian Gulf, to commence offensive operations against 


the Shah of Persia. 

CHINA.—Dates from Canton to Fourth mo. 13. The 
city with a circuit of from ten to twenty miles, was in 
the hands of the Imperialists. Beyond this, the rebels 
are supposed to be as numerous and powerful as ever. 
Between Third mo. 18th and Fourth mo. 5th, about 3000 
persons had been beheaded in Canton. There was much 
suffering on account of the dearness of provisions, owing 
to the unsettled state of affairs ; the cultivation of the 
rice fields had been much interfered with. — 

MEXICO.—Dates from the city of Mexico to 2d inst. 
Santa Anna had taken possession of Zamora, which the 
insurgents left on his approach. The fugitives were 
pursued and completely routed, not less than two thou- 
sand prisoners having been captured. Santa Anna re- 
turned to Morelia on the 21st ult., and left again on the 
23d for Aris, where another party of insurgents, num- 
bering 2500 men, were posted. Several smaller bands 
of revolutionists have been routed by the Government 
troops. In the north, the revolutionists have been more 
successful. On the 27th ult., the city of Monterey was 
captured by them, and Gen. Cardova and 67 officers 
taken prisoners. A large quantity of munitions of war 
and 26 pieces of cannon were also taken. 

LIBERIA.—News from Monrovia to Fourth mo. 13th. 
Considerable progress appears to be making by the 
people of Liberia in agriculture, trade and the mechanic 
arts. A new settlement was about to be commenced 
at Grand Cape Mount. A company of seventy-five men, 
accompanied by President Roberts, had left Monrovia, 
to commence the colony. 

JAMAICA.—Advices from Kingston to the 28th ult., 
state that great damage has been done by floods 


| throughout the whole island. A number of persons had 


| been drowned, and the town of Rio Bueno, at the mouth 
approach. The French attack on the Russian entrench- | 


ments, on the nights of the 22d and 23d ult., appears to| was feared that next year’s crop of cane will be seriously 


of the river of that name, was very much damaged. It 


affected by the overflow. 

UNITED STATES. — The Mackerel Fisheries off the 
coast of New England, are said to be quite successful 
this season,.and that the “catch” will be greater than 
for many years past. 

The Wool Crop of Ohio.—Early in this mouth, the 
wool growers throughout Richland, Crawford and Ma- 
rion counties, were engaged in clipping their wool, and 
taking it to market. Jt was selling at the following 
prices :—Common, 20, 224; blood, 23, 254; do. 26a 
283, 30 a 33; full blood, 34 a 35. 

New Orleans.—There were 381 deaths in New Orleans, 
during the week ending 11st inst.; of these, 200 were 
from cholera. Cholera prevails at Baton Rouge, and 
other points on the river. Information had been re- 


| ceived at N. Orleans, of a rise in the Red river, in con- 


sequence of heavy rains in that part of the country. 

The South-west—The Mobile Register reports the 
rivers as once more in navigable condition, and esti- 
mates that with the force of boats now at command, the 
cotton awaiting shipment can be brought down in three 
weeks. The rivers in Georgia are navigable. The Savan- 
nah Georgian of Sixth mo. 8, says: Corn is backward ; 
it has only just begun to tassel. Wheat harvest is over, 
and the crop is a good one. 

The Cherokee Indians, are said to be in great distress 
from a scarcity of breadstuffs and other necessaries of 
life. A recent account mentions the death of three of 
them by starvation. 

The North-west_—The Indianapolis Journal of 11th 
inst. states, that the wheat crop, in some sections of 


| Indiana and Illinois, has suffered severely from frost. 
shall have voted the extraordinary powers asked for by | 


The regions indicated are the valley of the Wabash and 
the northern portions of Indiana and Illinois. Some 
fields are said to be almost entirely ruined ; others es- 
caped uninjured. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 170. The receipts 


on the Pennsylvania Railroad for the month endi 
Fifth mo. 31, were $325,711; for the same month last 
year, $297,137.' The inmates of the almshouse last 
week consisted of 1321 persons of foreign birth, 503 
white Americans, and 124 coloured; total, 1948. Same 
time last year, 1731. The Reading and Pottsville Rail. 
road is this year doing a very large and profitable busi. 
ness. The receipts of the road for the Fifth month lag 
were $449,694. Charges of all kinds, $184,425; net 
profits for one month, $265,269. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 353. 

State of the Ohio.—On the 16th, there was six feet of 
water in the channel at Pittsburg, and falling. 

Miscellaneous.—Fugitive Slaves.—A suit to recover the 
value of fugitive slaves, has been instituted against the 
Northern Central Railway Company, Pa., by a slave. 
holder, near Frederick, Md. The slaves applied for 
passage to York, Pa., which was granted by the con- 
ductor of the train, although it is alleged he knew them 
to be fugitives. The case excites much interest in 
Maryland. 

The Catholic Council on Temperance.—The pastoral 
letter signed by the Archbishop of Cincinnati, and sev- 
eral Catholic bishops, recently issued, contains advice 
to the members of the Romish church to discountenance 
and discontinue altogether the practice of retailing in- 
toxicating drinks. Intemperance is called a horrible 
vice, and the traffic in intoxicating liquors is pronounced 
dangerous to the morals of those engaged in it, discre- 
ditable in public estimation, and unnecessary as a 
means of obtaining a livelihood. 

Ballooning.—William D. Banmistle, of Adrian City, 
Mich., recently ascended from that place, in a balloon, 
at 10} in the morning, and descended in Clarion county, 
Pa., at 24 in the afternoon, making the computed dis- 
tance of three hundred and fifty miles in about four 
hours. The daring adventurer suffered severely from 
the cold to which he was exposed at the high elevation 
reached. é 

A Volcano in Nova Scotia.—Granville mountain, near 
Digby, N. S., is now in an eruptive condition, ejecting 
smoke and stones, one of which was recently thrown 
into a house in the vicinity. 

Emancipation in Peru.—In the late revolution in Peru, 
the slaves were all set free. Great complaints in con- 
| sequence are made by the planters, who say they have 
| now no means of cultivating their estates. 

French Losses in the Crimea.—The Paris correspondent 
of the London Times states from official sources, that 
the number of the French troops sent out to the Crimea 
since the commencement of the war, is 182,000, of which 
number 120,000 were recently effective. This shows a 
loss from all causes of 62,000 men. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from David Hall, 0., $4, vols. 28 and 29; 
Thos. Hall, 0., $2, vol. 29; D. Binns, jr., O., $2, vol. 28; 
from Isaac Hoge, O., $1, to 41, vol. 28; from A. Hamp- 
ton, Ind., $2, to 32, vol. 29; from Jehu Fawcett, agt., 
O., for H. W. Harris, C. C. More, D. Painter, J. B. Braff, 
T. Wickersham, Sl. Shaw, and Jos. Reader, Sr., $2 each, 
| vol. 28, and for Wm. Fisher, $2, to 26, vol. 28; J. Pim, 
| $2, to 31, vol. 29, Sarah Allison, $2, vol. 29, Sl. Barber, 
$2, to 40, vol. 29. 


A Short Memoir, by William Hodgson, Jr., of Lydia 
Ann Barclay, a minister, late of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
who deceased the 31st of First month last, at Cocker- 
mouth, Eng., a pamphlet of 24 pages, has recently been 
published, and is for sale at Friends’ Bookstore, 84 Arch 
street, and at the office of “ The Friend.” ‘ 


WANTED. 


A middle-aged Friend, as housekeeper in a small 
family, in a country village. Apply at this office. 


a eee mt 


Diep, on the 14th inst., at her residence in the city of 
|New York, Hannan H., widow of the late Robert & 
Walker. This dear Friend witnessed “ patience to have 
(her perfect work.” Sweetly relying on the mercy and 
| goodness of her heavenly Father, she was enabled to 
bear a protracted illness, with remarkable cheerfulness 
and submission to His will, leaving to her friends the 
consoling assurance, that her emancipated spirit has 
been permitted an entrance into one of those blessed 
|mansions, which our Saviour said, “I go to prepare for 
| you, that where I am, there ye may be also.” 
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